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Emergency Board Delivers Confused TWA Dispute Decision 
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: “Boe. Constellations 
In July’s News 


s 
% | The controversial and much- | 
+e | discussed Constellations were in | 
an | the headlined aviation news and| 
A. | very much in the ALPA scheme | 
SY |of things again during July, | 
\ |usurping the lion’s share of| 


















































































Y > | Headquarters’ effort and the} 
ThE! |focal point of attention for the) 
“t | eleventh consecutive month —|™ 
. é | first, with receipt of the recom- | 
: ere vo ; Rete |mendations of the emergency | 
; be ra 34 board in TWA Case A-2219 on| ¢ 
| 
- INVEST IN AMERICA 7 
ace i . — _ ooo a 
7 kk * 7} Cy od ar) ' _ 
™ BUY VICTORY BONDS | 11y : 
ran 
: | Something new has been 
sia INAUGURAL FLIGHT added on Eastern Air 
aad | Lines, which has joined the _parade of the larger, faster, and more 
ion | profit-producing air liners with the addition of giant Douglas Sky- 
aa A | July 9; next, with the fatal | master Dt ~4’s to its Silver Fleet. The initial one of many of the mam- 
on =“|!TWA Constellation crash at| — —r Se ee so — only ay and 
. ss A | ne nonors Oo Ziv gE i its aptism oO air tine ying wen Oo iat ven- 
= ea She ae 11 own a |erable veteran of veterans, E AL First Pilot R. G. Chew, and his copilot, 
of 7 Be sequen ~~ ey arti LCS 1. B. Bivens, both of Local Council No. 18, EAL-Miami, who flew it 
aie soard Safety Bureau investiga-|on its maiden trip from Miami to New York, a nonstop run. The 
ag? tion which got underway during | Sky master Silverliner, which is equipped to carry 56 passengers, clips 
pene: the closing days of the month. | considerable flight time from the New York-Miami schedule, averaging 
os By two ironical twists of fate, | between 514 to 6 hours for the trip. The DC-3’s consume between 
et sso eras; | the TWA Constellation and Sky- (8, 11 hotre on the same trip, A seccnd Skymaster Ie now im opere 
eee =X ; . vaste d 4 Ss, ana 5 Yrs Ww = gta a“ a aN) 
raed 5 _ , ‘ stellation crash, which claimed | =. 
sit “What's That Got to Do With Pay?” the lives of three air line pilots|That plane was the very same|almost fawningly to TWA’s 
. ; These in substance were the impatient, querulous, complaining words and critically injured 4 fourth one that crashed in. flames at| lawyer William Edward Steven- 
iy } spoken by Michigan Supreme Court Justice George E. Bushnell at the who will —e oo fly, were Reading, Pa., only slightly over|son, of Debevoise, Stevenson, 
he i TWA Constellation and Skymaster rates of compensation hearings in New irrevocably linked together, and a month later and only three| Plimpton and Page (oh, yes, 
€ lacka- York City on June 14 and appearing on page 2873 of the record. He was| Out of the two came the signifi- days after the board had issued | he’s been made the eighth presi- 
TS, a the chairman of the three-man emergency board, which in addition to|cant fact that hazard still rides|their ambiguous recommenda-|dent of Oberlin College, you 
ur aues himself was composed of Dr. John A. Lapp and Dr. William M. Leiserson. | the skyways. | tions. | know), who had them all aglow. 
y become Among the TWA pilot conferees before the board on the day the words, On May 31, the emergency! for days, the late Captain| The late Captain Nilsen, a TWA 
jea man bs at's a an do — — yp Bom: yes oe _ a board in TWA Case A-2219,| Norman (Norm) Nilsen was one | dispute conferee, was one of the 
— a ee caienanan that he om line pilots on - wg dh coat silane ad whim Wes letec. So. pepent, = | of the TWA pilots who sat in|/crew members aboard the ill- 
— advisors in the development of air line equipment and that such is, in effect, that the element. of haz- the hearing room in New York | fated Star of Lisbon, which be- 
many respects, in a continuous state of being service tested and proven. ard should not be considered a | City and heard the “fly em boys jcame his funeral pyre that 
GO Th were presenting Constellation fire hazard evidence. factor in pilots’ rates of com-| and we’ll see that you're paid re- tragic day at Reading on July 


——— a : : ; _| pensation, took a two-hour dem-|troactively” air line executives | 11. 
PB ak take aioe an onstration flight in a TWA Cae: |teke the witness stand and Viewing the two events ob- 
A | ccenetihiniendan It took place on stellation. Can it be that the/|to sing again their monotonous | jectively and analytically, ALPA 
L TE NEWS July 11. 1946. at Readine. P only impressions were those | and repetitious songs of “We’re| considered the findings of the 
7 ’ ’ 8, *4.,| made by TWA’s hand-picked | losing money” while a solicitous arate 


pa jat almost the exact time the| steaks served at 20,000 feet?! board listened attentively and! (Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
Unfit emergency board members were cs ceacits ‘ll cinterrosn srsnieesincceloce 


handing down their confused, 
my Air Forces’ weaknesses, | conglomerated recommendations 
blamed primarily on personnel for the settlement of TWA 
tage, were decried by Lieut. | Case A-2219 when TWA Captain 
. George  E. | Stratmeyer, | “Norm” Nilsen paid with his life 
1 pring 4 ak seein for the mistakes of others and 
ed the AAF as being in a|PYoved the fire hazards of the 
‘se state than after the 1918 antiga eRe ogy ope 
istice’”” with not even two ‘ 2) 
groups available in an emer- Star of Lisbon,” was the very 
y. We couldn't pence our pochactt te Geum mae 
ut of a wet paper bag, || Se dee 4 'PR’> . 
Be seesM nausea , “ | Leiserson made a flight on May 
: | 31 to observe operation of this ~ 
‘|new air line equipment. Appar- | , 
st ently they were not impressed. | iu 
: ° ag 
‘licopter mail shuttle service ed the cee yy | lal 
ing tried by the Post Office|is the scattered debris and still- | 
irtment in the Los Angeles | smouldering heap of twisted| 
. on a 30-day trial basis to| rubble littering a quiet Pennsyl- | 
termine its feasibility. Suc-|vania farm field, which is all} 












































for the experiment will| that remains of the proud and| ~ ten ee ae he , ae 
, n its establishment in the|ill-starred TWA Constellation | ce" ~~ 4 
gine arger key cities throughout the | ‘Star of Lisbon.” In addition to| a we 
8 picture United States by the end of the| Captain Nilsen, air line pilots, | —Acme Photo 


Engh = i | Gonaiot sel Fe i GROUNDED AIR GIANTS Lockheed Air Terminal in Burbank, Calif., takes on 





nd gyn : : the aspect of an aerial parking lot with grounded 

— +h At Hi their lives while Captain R. F.| TWA Constellations lined up in neat rows after CAA grounding order which banned these air giants from 
che, ‘ th romic |Brown, the only crew member | the skyways pending an investigation of the fatal crash at the TWA Transition Training School at Read- 
cal Coun Experimental attempts to use| to emerge with his life, was| ing, Pa., in which five were killed and a fifth critically injured. CAA officials said the Constellations would 
lines. — itomic energy in the propulsion | critically burned and has since! remain grounded until investigation determines the cause of the fatal crack-up and necessary changes 
f Alaska of aireraft are presently being | suffered the amputation of his|and modifications, including many recommended by ALPA, are made to remove the fire hazards. The 
of three conducted on a priority basis by \right arm. Flight engineers|CAB’s Safety Bureau will begin hearings in an attempt to ascertain the cause of the Constellation fire 
sed exclu- the Army Air Forces Major | Charles Samola and John Stauf-|and to recommend changes to prevent recurrence. Pacers Rae 4 ae of air line pilot 
passenger General LeMay. deput ay hief of | fer were also killed. | experts, who are studying the entire problem of TWA Constellation fires and will make preventive recom- 
ym- nr: Capers San : mendations, to participate in the investigation. The air line pilot fire hazard committee members are W. F. 

vor Ut Staff for research and devel-| The fatal crash, which 0c-| Judd, of Local Council No. 3, TWA-Kansas City; B. O. Sparks, of Local Council No. 29, American Over- 

a opment, revealed. The experi-| curred during a training flight, | seas; M. K. Orr, of Local Council No. 36, PAA-Transatlantic; R. E. Churchill, of Local Council No. 24, 








ments are highly secretive and 
prohibit disclosure of details. 








| TWA-ICD; D. R. Terry, of Local Council No. 2, TWA-New York: J. M. Dickerman, ALPA’s Washington 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 4) | representative; and T. G. Linnert, ALPA engineer. — 
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es ee... Editor 
MORE OF SAME -- CONFUSION 
On July 7, 1946, the Emergency Board handed down its recom- 


mendations for the settlement of the Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., dispute arising from the differences between the company and its 
first pilots and copilots as to their rates of compensation for flying 
Skymasters and Constellations in international and domestic service, 
respectively. 


At press time of this issue of the AIR LINE PILOT, these recom- 
mendations have not been accepted or rejected by the TWA air line 
pilots for the reason that it is impossible for these pilots or their repre- 
sentatives to determine what the said recommendations actually amount 
to in monthly dollars and cents earnings. There are a number of other 
parts in the Emergency Board recommendations that are equally diffi- 
cult or impossible to understand. Finally, the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, after holding lengthy conferences with the TWA pilot representa- 
tives and after summoning its Central Executive Council into executive 
session, tried to put the Emergency Board’s jigsaw puzzle recommenda- 
tions together, were forced to give up, and admit they were stumped. 

On July 13, the Association asked the Emergency Board members 
for help to interpret the Board’s recommendations for the settlement 
of the TWA dispute. Next came the usual seesawing, more procrastinat- 
ing, and stalling for which this dispute has already become all too 
famous. When asked to interpret their own recommendations, the 
members of the Emergency Board could or would not render such inter- 
pretations. Strange, isn’t it, that they wouldn’t say what their own recom- 
mendations added up to or meant? Frankly the Association is of the opin- 
ion that the Emergency Board doesn’t itself have a clear concept of 
what its own recommendations mean in actual monthly rates of com- 
pensation in actual dollars and cents for the TWA first pilots and 
copilots and in a number of other ways. 

Next, on August 9, the Association asked for the assistance of the 
National Mediation Board. This Board was more than cooperative and 
immediately initiated constructive action to end this dilemma. 

On August 15, Chairman Frank P. Douglass, the new chairman of 
the National Mediation Board, wrote to the Emergency Board members 
in part as follows: 

“(1) How much does a Skymaster first pilot with four years of 
service flying domestically make for 80 hours of flying, half day and 
half night, at a speed of 200 m.p.h.? (2) Using the same example as 
question number 1 above, how much would such pilot make for flying 75 
hours per month, and also for 55 hours per month, all other parts of 
question number 1 remaining the same? (3) Using the same examples 
as included in question No. 1 and 2 above, how much would such pilots 
make per month flying internationally? (4) Using the examples set 
forth in questions No. 1, 2, and 3 above, what part of such pilot’s 
monthly compensation would be mileage pay in each case? (5) What 
would his copilot receive as monthly compensation using the same 
examples, i.e., questions 1 through 4 above, but with two years of 
service? (6) How much does a Constellation first pilot with four years 
of service flying domestically make for 80 hours of flying, half day and 
half night, at a speed of 260 m.p.h.? (7) Using the same example as 
number 6 above, how much would such pilot make for flying 75 hours 
per month, and also for 45 hours per month, all other parts of the 
question remaining the same? (8) Using the same examples as are 
inc.uded in questions 6 and 7 above, how much would such pilot make 
per month flying internationally? (9) Using the same examples set 
forth in questions number 6, 7, and 8 above, what part of such pilot’s 
monthly compensation would be mileage pay in each case? (10) What 
would his copilot receive as monthly compensation using the same 
examples, ie., questions 6 through 9 above, but with two years of serv- 
ice? (11) Requested interpretation of recommended Rule 2. Does it 
apply to anything other than initial manning of international base 
stations in accordance with Section 14 of the existing agreement? 
(12) Requested interpretation of last clause of recommended Rule 10 
reading, ‘except as they may be modified by the terms of Section 22 of 
the agreement.’ Does it mean that where the carrier requests a pilot 
to take a special foreign assignment (whether in the services of the 
carrier or on a loan basis to others) Section 22 shall not apply, but the 
pilot involved shall retain and continue to accrue his seniority through- 
out the period of his assignment? (13) What is the Emergency Board’s 
interpretation of ‘domestic service’ and ‘international service’ as those 
terms are used by the Board in its recommended rates of pay, and 
‘international base stations’ as used by the Board in its recommended 
rules?” 

The first 10 questions are those of ALPA, and the last three are 
those of TWA. Everything has to end some time, and the next to the 
last move in this weird game of checkers is up to the veatectaatie’ Board. 


Actually, and to borrow Ripley’s famous “Believe it or not,’ there’s 
reason to believe, and the straws in the wind so indicate, that ‘this long 
comedy of errors will end in what now gives promise of being a grand finale 
in this comedy of errors, the Emergency Board’s recommendations for settle- 

_ment of the TWA dispute—a dispute that has been in progress in some 
form or another since August, 1945. Can it be another case where the self- 
styled experts have out-experted themselves?’ WE THINKEST PERHAPS. 


—David L. Behncke. 
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Staring fate the Wild Blue Yonder 


By CHUCK ‘Winckel BotscH| N.Y, Flies the 
‘Distress Signal 


Burbank, Calif. 
By JERRY ‘Claghorn’ KEPNER 


F-L-A-S-H! The theme song 
is “There'll Be Some Changes 

Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








Made.” The permanent bids 
were announced some time ago 

and step to one side, Buddy, 
because the two “Number One 
men were successful bidders at 
Burbank. Eyer Sloniger, by vir-. 
tue of being the absolute number 
one seniority man on American’s 
list (mo cracks intended), was 
granted a stay in BU; and 
Botsch, by virtue of just being 
on the list, was found to be the 
number one bid copilot on the 
entire system. Just call me the 
“Bull,” El Torro, or head co- 
man from now on out. Yes, sir, 
“Slonnie” and I will really throw 
our weight around BU. (Co- 
pilots are light, aren’t they?) 
On the “Bull’s’” team, we found 
“Pappy” Overill and “Ike” Gold- 
ing winning a close second and, 
third, with a goodly following 
of aspiring young men behind 
them. 

A few sad sacks bemoaning 
their fate are such guys as 
“‘Wolf’’ Swanson, who is destined 
to howl out of Nashville, and 
“Fleener the Weiner,’’ who will 
try to surf on Chicago’s Lake 
Michigan along with “Ricardo” 
Kaufman. ‘Sleepy’ Coppage is 
staring into the wild blue yon- 
der dreaming of Cleveland (gad, 
what a fate). 

An Enviable Record 

As a result of the new bids, 

BU is loaded with whiskers. The 


Due to a distressing lack of 
literary talent among the rank 
and file of National pilots in the 
past—and the present, for that 
matter — we have had to play 
the role of the silent bystander 
each month in the AIR LINE 
PILOT. This day is past, breth- 
ren. From now on, it will be my 
humble duty to tell the flying 
world that there definitely is an 
air line by the name of NA- 
TIONAL, with headquarters in 
the Sunny South — the South, 
that is. 

Fate finds the writer of this 
column in the midst of the wilds 
of New York City, along with 
the other members of the Legion 
of the Lost. Just as the radicals 
of Czarist Russia were banished 
to Siberia, so have we been 
banished to the New York base. 
My brothers in distress are Jack 
“Errol Flynn” Morrison, Bill 
Blomeley, Gerald Cook, and Tom 
Sutor. 

Among the firemen we find 
such able veterans of the wars 
as former stunt pilot Joe Wolfe, 
former All-American grid star 
Walter Shinn, the Navy’s own 
Maynard Watkins, Senior Co- 
pilot Joe Feigle, and last but not 
least, that big-time operator, 
that Prince of Manhattan, Char- 


latest additions are ‘‘Daniel”| ley Leeds. 
Boone (seen hobnobbing with We green first pilots don’t 
Kit Carson), “Duke” Ledbetter, | have to worry up here, because 


Cliff Motley, and Walt Pharr. 
Others are to arrive soon. Back 
on the line is our No. 8 man, 
“Curly” Hap Russell, who did a| 
fine job as assistant chief pilot | 


if things get tough, all we have 
to do is turn to the man on the 
| right and say, “Well, I got us 
|into this, now you get us out.” 
We cannot find enough words 


| (Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 





“(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
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Ted Haueter, 
charge of operations for Con- 
tinental Air Lines, is one air line official who has solved the problem 
of flight time limitations by the simple expedient of stepping into the 
breach himself to take those tag-end-of-the-month flights that would 
be just enough to have a pilot overshooting his 85 hours, the federal 


vice-president 


HE FILLS THE BREACH 


law limitation. Haueter is a flying executive who would secretly rather 
fly than prop his feet on the desk and a lot of pilots will swear that he 
inwardly enjoys edging them out of a flight, despite his grouchy com- 
plaint that he gets “roped into the least desirable flights on the 
schedule.” His 13,000 flight hours prove there must be some reason 
beside the schedule that puts him in the air, but, just like any other 
pilot, he bemoans those four a.m. telephone calls and those shot Sun- 
day afternoons and holidays. In addition to these end-of-the-month 
flights, Haueter takes out test flights, ferry runs, inaugural flights on 
newly-opened routes, and check flights with prospective first pilots and 
probably means it when he says, “When I think of the normality of a 
full day in the office, a chance to do a little feet propping, the dullness 
scares me.” All of which probably just goes to prove, if any moral is 








needed, there has never been a real pilot yet who truthfully enjoyed 
“flying a desk.” “Ted,” you got something there—“sho” ’nough. 





an Constant Moemorinm 





“Te fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Allen, K. N.—AA; Beadies, Eugene C.— 
UAL: Berger, H. A.—UAL; Bowen, W 
a pate Canton, C. E.—EAL; Charieten, 
H. T.—AA; Darby, james E.—C CASAL; 
Davis, Wm — Continental; 
Albert 8.-——-EAL; Fotkers, 
Branif; Greenlee, Robert 
werngen Thomas—UAL; 
— McDowell, H 
Mitehelt, Hewitt F.—Colenial; 
Charies—E AL Nagel, jJohn—Mid-Conti- 
nent; Nelsen, Franklin $.—WAL: 
son, Warren — TW 
EAL; Shafer, George 4 
H. J.—AA; "Trewek, J 


Duke, 
Hareld j 


Active Duty Naval Reseres 


Jones, John Paul—EAL; Knudson, Max 
— TWA; Roscoe, Thomas M L; 
Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW: Williams, 


Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Merine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TW 


prions 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—UAL; Anderson, Lioyd 
—UAL; Andert, Paul A—UAL: Antonie. 
S. B.—PCA; * Bamberger, WA. 
Barrett, Joseph C., 
John M 


. : -_A.— Panagra; 
oh Ed. — UAL: Bliven, L. H. 
a tg Blom, Edwin W UAL: Bogen, 
L. — WAE; Bohnet, Frederick L. — 
Twa: Bolton, ‘Harvey F.—TWA; Bont- 
M.—UAL; Borchers, Adrian— 
w 


PAA; Bowen, J. E. 


Bucher, C. L.— ;_ *Bucklin, 
nice ly *Bullis, R. L.—PAA; Burks, J. A. 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; TRE TS 

Cassius B.—NW; Christian, i. J. 

Pg Clark, F. N.—Continental: Clay 
a. 6. — C&S; Cohn, Hanley G. 

WAS: Cole, D. C.—UAL; Cooper, D. 1. 

—AA; Cope, Alonzo — Marine Airways; 

*Cox, Floyd—Ludington. 

Dace, Lert €. 


—WAL; Dally, Benjamin 
A-1CD; Davis, “alfred W.—UAL; 
Davis, po be DeCesare, Frank— 
Panagra; De Cesaro, Joseph G.—UAL; 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; Dietz, Stuart G.— 
EAL: Dictze, R. H. — AA; Dixon, An- 
drew, !". —— DAL; Dryer, Dale F. — AA; 
Dunn, S M.—Panagra; Dyjak, R. 


» R. G.—AA; Elzey, Sonam M.— 
PAA; *Enger, G. E—N 


Sau» 


Glenn T.— 
H >. Fortner, W. 
F.—EAL; Fuller, 
Gambee, H. T.—' 
ee Gordon W. — Panagra; 
pee George, Hal—TWA; 


EAL; Hallgren, W. a Hart, John 
F. — NW; cea + w. _— 
Herndon, J. T. — UAL; Hine George w: 
—AA; Holbrook, Clyde M.—AA; Holsen- 
beck, W. M.—PAA; Holstrom, 
TWA; Howell, P. P.—TWA; out e.— 
AA — Inman, Godage R— A-1CD; 
Inman, W. B. — EAL; ireland. "heme 
L. — Continental; A; 


—AA; ‘Kincanon, Ted N.— e 
gre King, J. 0. — Pcs Komdat, 

C.—EAL; Kroeger, 4. 
then, Charles $.—UAL : a Harry Cc. 
— TWA; Livermore, Joe — N Bor b 
Edward J. — L; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
es Lynn, john B. 
McAfee, William—PAA; McCauley, J. R. 
AA; *McLaughlin, J. J. —AA; Me- 


Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R. R. 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest E.— Ma- 
mer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald he 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UA 

tin, Kar! R.—NWA; Miller, B. DAA 
Colonial; Fee ig bagging H. — UAL; 
Mitchell, 43. jr. — EAL; Montee, 
“eel age ad Viontiio, John G. — VAT; 
Morgan, H A; Morgan, H. w: 


—PAA; A eg Russell C.—C&SAL 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 
Norby, Raymond B.— 


*Obri, Fred—PAA; *0’ Brien, W. E.— 
PCA; Odell, M. T.—AA; *Olson, Ken- 
neth S.—NW; *Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 
Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 

Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—A Perry, 
J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA: 


Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
Harold E. — AA; 
UAL; Proebstle, R. — 
Quate, RJ a 
Quale, R. J. " 
Radoll, W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
onan “Ww. T.—PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N. 
—C&S; Riggs, Russell S—AA; Robbins, 
Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, —_ facie: 
Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; H.—AA 
Salisbury. Hervey M. — TWA: Y sandbion: 
V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
} Laon J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Loweli V. — PCA : one Eugene S 
NWA; Sharpnack, :> —UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; hacen George C. 
—WAE;: Smith, G. E.—TWA; Smoot, C. 
ss nied: Gaepion, J. P.—TWA; Stil- 
ler, Harry serge a Men E. Stroud—AA; 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra. 
Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
; Thomas, L. 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; Rob- 


nagra. 
d d Sanford L.—AA 
Vass, Clale K.— UAL; Vanderbusch, 
R. 


Potter, Norman 
NWA; Pursley, tC. 


*Turbyne, 


— A. 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, 

Walker. M. A. Wal ae er fivde 
Ww. : *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA: Weatherdon, 
win—AA; West, F. W.—NW; hid 
R. ee brig od Sane PAA: 
Wilson, C—A Williams, Wayne 


den, 


—TWA; Mir itliamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 

then, J. A.—WW; *Wright, J. $.—TWA. 

Young, George E.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl | F—C&SAL. 

Natural ; 

Blomerrn Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
TWA-IC Cochran, Robert M. — 


. tra 
Peter- 
Pa. senior, ‘Tip--Deltar Swansen, Axel 
P 3. Schier, p—Delta; Sw . 

— AA: Taylor, V. W. — NWA; Witten- 
berg, F. E.—UAL. 


Inactive 


Anderline, Frank W.; 
Barr, Julius; 


-; Ormsbee, 
3. Roulstone, J. J.; 
Shelton, a. M.; 
Squire, J. P. L.; Stark 


C.; 
Tinkle, Howard A.; Van we Hugh, 


Jr.: Veblen, E. H.; Walbridge, — 
C.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harold 

Whittemore, y ee W.; Wolf, John Fi 
Willey, Sidney L M 


; Zimmerman, Harry J 
Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S.: Clark W. H.; Kiser 

Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 

ce bey 1 Hays, George hog Keadle, 

Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 
Honorary 

Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. Ralph; 

Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 
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Confusion Plus 


Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) | 


emergency board a masterpiece 
f confusion and ambiguity, and 
ewed the Reading crash as a 
uster which could have been 
erted had ALPA’s pleas to 
yuund = the Constellations for 
unges and modifications been 
eded months ago. 

rhe Recommendations 
The long-awaited emergency 


| SEN. McCARRAN ASKS 


yard recommendations in TWA 

se A-2219 are still being 
tudied and considered as this| 
sue of the AIR LINE PILOT | 
vs to press. The high lights} 

the TWA first pilot and co-| 
lot emergency board rates of 
ymmpensation recommendations 
re as follows: 

“RATES OF PAY FOR DO- 
MESTIC SERVICE, FIRST 
PILOTS: (A) The hourly pay 
rackets in the formula should 
be extended by 20c increments 
for each additional 25 miles 
flown per hour above the pres- 
nt top bracket of 200 miles 
vr more per hour. Thus: 200 
.p.-h. up to but not including 
25, $5.00 per hour for day fly- 
ng and $7.50 per hour for night 
ying; 225 m.p.h. up to but not 
neluding 250, $5.20 per hour 
yx day fiying and $7.80 per 
our for night flying; 250 m.p.h. 
p to but not including 275, 
‘5.40 per hour for day flying 
nd $8.10 per hour for night 
lying; 275 m.p.h. up to but not 
neluding 300, $5.60 per hour 
for day flying and $8.40 per 
iour for night flying, etc.; (B) 
The mileage rate for monthly 
nileages of 12,000 miles or more 
lown at speeds in excess of 100 
iiles per hour sh)! be *ncreased 
from 1c to 114¢e ‘le, 


The 


J / 


Andes’ 


OS «-* 


a4 


sss | ticular—he’ll take either a boy 


SO WE HEAR 
(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 


of praise for our new council | 
members. Chairman Palmer 
Holmes was laid up in the hos- 
pital for the first few weeks of 
his administration, but is up and 
about in a big way. During his 
illness, Vice-Chairman Bobby 
Knox did a magnificent job. Be- 
tween the Association problems 
and fiying his run, we wonder 
when he had time to sleep. 

Steve Wedge, the people's 
choice, is really getting things | 
lined up in Miami, so we hear. | 
| A good man, that! The copilot 
representatives remain Sutor, 
|Morrison, and “Little Willy’ | 
| Barron, even though they are 
|all checked out now. 

The Jerry Cooks are expect- | 
| ing. Jerry says he’s not par- | 
|or girl. Our deepest sympathy | 
goes to “Red” Beach on the | 
death of his brother overseas re- | 
cently. It looks like ‘‘Red”’ will 
be checking out in the very near 
future. 

Congratulations to A. G. Smith 
on his new job as check pilot. 
We have been anxiously await- 
ing him in New York to give us 
our route checks, but haven’t| 





Perfect Hosts 


seen him as yet. | 
| I'm yours 1F I DON’T GET TODAY 


Occasionally, some of the low | 


MY PRAYER 


By HY SHERIDAN 


O, Lorn, I AM NOT WONT TO PRAY 
No CORNS UPON MY KNEE 

But I AM GOING TO PRAY TODAY 
ON, MEED, PLEASE HEED MY Pieal 

OBSERVE THIS BOWED AND HUMBLE 

HEAD 

HEAR THIS PLAINTIVE Vorce 

My Cause serorr I've NEVER PLED 


Topay I pray sy cnorc 


Do NoT 10NORE mE iF I'm RUDE 
AND NOT PROFESSIONAI 

I'VE NEVER MET A BEATITUDE 
NOR BRAGGED IN CONFESSIONAI 


I WANT BUT LITTLE HERE BELOW 
BUT WANT THAT LITTLE Now: 

It 1sN’T MUCH BUT I WANT IT so: 
PLEASE HEAR MY WHY AND HOW. 


I DO NOT ASK TO FAIL THE GRAVE: 
I DO NOT ASK FOR WEALTH: 

I MAKE NO PRAYER MY SOUL TO SAVE; 
I DO NOT SUE FOR HEALTH. 


But Lorp, I’Lt Jorn YOUR SAINTLY 
FLOCKS 


AND TRY TO DO MUCH BETTER 
IF JUST TODAY IN MY MAIL BOX 
I DO NOT GET A LETTER. 


O, Lorp, I AM NOT WONT TO PRAY; 
No KNEE-CORNS HALLOW ME— 


ONE MORE FROM THE COMPANY! 














“RATES OF 1 FOR 
TERNATIONAL 
FIRST PILOTS: 


IN- 


a 


e+ 


First Pilot Warren B. Smith, well-known Panagra pilot and a 
pioneer in world aviation, steps from his plane in Lima, Peru, after 
completing his 1,500th flight across the Cordillera, South American | 
equivalent of the famed Burmese “Hump.” 





should be increased by $750.00 | occasion which drew a decoration from the Chilean government and 


year in all classifications of 
first pilots. (B) The hourly pay 
should be the same as provided 

bove for domestic service. (C) 
The mileage pay should be the 
same as provided above for do- 
mestic service. 

“RATES OF PAY FOR DO- 
MESTIC SERVICE, CO- 
PILOTS: (A) A mileage rate of 
o¢ per mile should be added to 
he existing pay of copilots for 
ill monthly mileages of 12,000 
miles or more flown at speeds 
in excess of 100 miles per hour. 

“RATES OF PAY FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL SERVICE, CO- 
PILOTS: (A) A composite hour- 
ly rate of $1.00 per hour should 
be paid for day and nighttime 
flying. (B) The mileage rate 
should be 1c a mile for all 
monthly mileages of 12,000 miles 
rr more flown at speeds in ex- 
ess of 100 miles an hour. (C) 
An additional $25.00 a month 
should be paid copilots in in- 
ternational service who qualify 

S$ navigators.” 

Limitations Denied 

The Association’s demands for 
imitations on monthly and year- 
y flying hours and mileage as 
vell as guarantees of minimum 
nonthly flying hours was flatly 
denied by the board with a terse 

nd unexplained “not granted.” 





AIR SAFETY BOARD 


Advocation of an independent 
air safety board was made on 
July 16 by Senator Pat McCar- 
ran (D., Nevada), who simul- 
taneously proposed a_ Senate 
Commerce Committee inquiry 
into the grounding of the Lock- 
heed Constellations following the 
fatal July 11 fire crash at Read- 
ing, Pa. 

McCarran told his colleagues 
that an independent air safety 
board ought to be set up to deal 
with such situations as that in- 
volving engine fire hazards re- 
ported in the planes. 

The Senator’s resolution re- 
flects the thinking and opinion 
of ALPA, which intends to press 
for legislation during the next 
Congress for reestablishment of 
the old Independent Air Safety 
Board whose 18-month lifetime 
marked a fatality-free period on 
the nation’s air lines. 











the title, “Caballero de los Andes.”” He has two other commendations 
from the Chilean government, one for his assistance during the earth- 
quake disaster there and the other for his role in the advancement of 


South American aviation. One of the most senior pilots on Panagra, | Of the list. 


| always endeavor to play the per- | 


| 


it is estimated that Panagra’s First Pilot Smith has flown 300,000 pas- | 


sengers across the snow-capped Andes, all without mishap. Will men 

of this calibre work for less, and isn’t it a good investment to pay them 
? 

more? 








Immediately upon receipt of | Constellation equipment in inter- 


| 


seniority number boys on the | 


DC-4’s drift over from Newark plation.” Covers plenty of ter- 
in search of entertainment. We | "tory, doesn’t ic? 
In commenting on the volu- 
fect hosts, and usually break |minous and rambling nature of 
out a new deck of cards. As|the emergency board recom- 
long as our luck holds out, we’ll |mendations, President Behncke 
be glad to have them just any | Said: 
old time. We particularly en- “Apparently this board for- 
joved having “Skeeter’’ over the | got, failed to recognize or didn’t 
other day. |understand their one and only 
National got one new run out | purpose, and finally after much 


Sky Skipper Smith, «| of the recent CAB awards, to| hazy groping at everything but 
SERVICE, | member of Local Council No. 38, Panagra, holder of many commercial | Havana. Cuba. 


(A) Base pay | aviation records, previously completed his 1,000th crossing in 1942, an| this will be the first of several | themselves as “Horatio at the 


We hope that|the issues, evidently imagined 


new runs in the future. If we| Bridge” intent on providing a 
get enough new ones, your! panacea for all the ills of air 
scribe won’t be on the bottom| line pilots rates of compensa- 
tions for all time to come but 

Speaking of Havana, yours| Simultaneously failed to recog- 
truly has to head down that way | "ize that approximately 90 per 
right now, only I go only as far | cent of all the questions relating 
as Norfolk. Adios. to the subject had been settled 
by previous boards, committees, 








the official copy of the emer-| 
gency board’s findings, which| 
was a 97-page mimeographed | 
document, President Behncke| 
called a meeting of ALPA’s Cen- 
tral Executive Council on July 
9, followed by a two-day meet- 
ing of the TWA Pilots’ Master 
Executive Council in Chicago on 
July 12 and 13 at the Associ- 
ation conference rooms. At these 
meetings, President Behncke 
passed on to the pilots’ repre- 
sentatives present an outline and 
commentary on the emergency 
board recommendations, which 
were reviewed and discussed, 
but no definite action was taken 
either as to their acceptance or 
rejection. 

The reason no definite action 
could be taken either to accept 
or reject the emergency board’s 
recommendations was due to the 
rambling and confused manner 
in which they were written and 
compiled. To begin with, these 
recommendations contained 97 
pages. This voluminous report 
was prefaced by 83 pages of 
what was apparently intended 
as an analysis and summation 
of the case. This part of the re- 
port went so far afield from the 
facts, testimony, and the actual 
presentation and issues involved 
that it was nothing short of 
amazing. 


A Short Memory 

The board evidently forgot 
that they were appointed by the 
President to settle certain is- 
sues, clean-cut and set out in 
bold relief, by more than 10 
months of argument, and finally 
causing the strike action of the 
TWA first pilots and copilots. 
What this board was called upon 
to decide was the rates of com- 
pensation for the pilots and co- 
pilots flying the Skymaster 





equipment in international and 
domestic operation, and for the 


national and domestic operation, 
respectively. 

An illustration of how far the 
board wandered astray in their 
deliberations and recommenda- 
tions is indicated by the colos- 
sally surprising statement in the 


their report that “It is expected 
that the findings and recommen- 
dations of the President’s emer- 
gency board will provide a pat- 
tern for the relations between 
the various companies and their 
pilots for some years to come 
as to equipment now in opera- 





arbitration proceedings and 
studies over a period of more 
than 10 years. 


More Preface Than Conclusion 


“Any time a board starts out 
by prefacing its recommenda- 








press release accompanying |tion and in immediate. contem- (Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 


Ywrev tir UL 











a, 





—International News Photo. 


HOME FOR SUPPER From coast to coast and back from breakfast to supper was the 


fantastic two-way transcontinental flight record hung up by 
these Army jet plane pilots, whose 14-hour round trip may well be a preview of what lies over the horizon 
in commercial air line schedules in the not too distant future. Three of the pilots of the jet-propelled 
“Shooting Stars” which made the epic flight are shown above as they landed at Andrews Field, Md., 
after completing the first leg of their flight to March Field, Calif. They are (I to r.) Lt. Richardson, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Col. Leon Gray, Casa Grand, Ariz.; Col. C. D. Sluman, commanding officer of 
Andrews Field, who greeted the pilots upon their landing; and Robin Olds, of Beverly Hills, Calif. 
They are shown checking their watches to compute their time upon arrival. The fastest time was turned 
in by Col. Gray, whose 54% hours and 13 minutes was just a shade short of a new recard for the 2,270 miles 
flight. Real airmen are these young, hard daredevils who fly for the love of it, and burning up distance at 





pilots and copilots flying the 


the rate of 500 miles per hour is the outlet for their youthful get-up and go. 
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Highway or Skyway, Can You Say No to a Lady -- No! 





was certain: ALPA could not 
under any circumstances accept 
anything as vague and ambigu- 
ous as certain provisions of the 
recommendations; no decision 
could be made either way until 
clarity supplanted the confusing 
wording that permeated the 
board’s recommendations . : 
recommendations which the 
board itself wrote and then 
either could not or would not in- 
terpret. 

Characterizing the Board’s 
recommendations as “what ap- 
pears to be a miscarried set of 
recommendations for the settle- 
ment of TWA Case A-2219,” 
ALPA President David L. 
Behncke commented: 

“There is considerable chance 
of a misinterpretation of what 


».|the monetary portions of their 


—International News Photo. 


The hitchhikers have turned from the highways to the skyways where the scenery has changed a bit but 
the old technique of a “won’t you please help me, mister” feminine smile and a well-turned ankle displayed 
in a pert pose still produces results. Singer Merri Leone, of Erie, Pa., claims she couldn’t get a quick 
train or plane reservation north from Miami Beach, Fla., for a New York night club appearance so she was 


forced to “thumb it.” R. S. 


Evans, a Miami sportsman who is warming up the motors of his private plane, 


would like to oblige, but he was headed for Nassau in the other direction, which made New York a little out 


of the way. 
believe it, don’t you? 


Five tries later, Merri said she caught a ride, baggage, souvenir coconuts and all . . 


- and we 








Problematical 
(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 


tions with a report of mail order 
catalog proportion, beware of its 
recommended solutions. The best 
way to settle a labor dispute is 
first to determine the issues. Next 
hear what’s on both sides of the 
issues that’s revelant and per- 
tinent, no more no less, and then 
decide the issues without long 
reports and summations which 
only can be the breeding 
grounds for future controver- 
ses. 

“The procedure followed by 
the emergency board in the 
TWA dispute, even if it is suc- 
cessful in settling this dispute, 
has, by its wrong-way pro- 
cedure, sown the seeds of future 
disputes between the air line 
pilots and their employers, so 





ally know labor relations is to 
first determine the issues, nar- 
row them down, scrape them to 
the bone, and then settle them 
with as few words as possible, 
and then forget about them.” 
The last is probably the most 
important.” 
CEC, MEC Objections 
Strenuous objections to the} 
board’s failure to include flight 
time limitations and a monthly 
guarantee for international op- 
erations, which ALPA had con- 
sidered a “must,” were regis- 
tered by both the CEC and/| 
TWA MEC. Preservation of De- 
cision 83 formula, and extension 
of the hourly pay brackets 
above 200 miles an hour was 
considered one of the few com- 
mendable parts of the emer- 


| gency board recommendations. 


As an outgrowth of the TWA 


that any good they might have| MEC meeting on July 12 and 13, 
accomplished becomes the pro-|telegrams were dispatched to 


pagator of so much far-reach- | 
ing trouble, it would have been | 


the individual emergency board 
members, namely, Dr. William 


far better for them to have done| M. Leiserson, George E. Bush- 


nothing. 


| nell, 


and Dr. John A. Lapp, in 


“The first rule that the self-| an effort in particular to clarify | 


styled experts in labor relations | 
should learn about dispute-set- | 0 : 
mileage recommendations, but 
'the board took the stand that 


tling from the people who actu- 





TANGENTIAL RUNWAY 
OPPOSED FOR CHICAGO 


Official protests to the use of 
short tangential runways for 
Chicago’s new super airport have 
been registered by ALPA in the 
submission of plans for 10,000- 
foot parallel runways to Oscar 
E. Hewitt, commissioner of pub- 
lic works, on July 11, following 
a request for the Association’s 
reaction on the radial spoke de- 
sign of 6,150-foot runways 
which was being contemplated 
at the Douglas site. 


ALPA has opposed the tan- 
gential design from a_ safety 
stand point, and the shortness of 
the runways as inadequate to 
handle the larger airplanes 
which will be coming onto the 
air lines in the future. A sig- 
nificant feature of the parallel 
design submitted by ALPA is 
that it incorporates 10,000 feet 
runways within the same 5,000 
acres required by the tangential 
layout. 


“It is the opinion of the air 
line pilots of this country,” Mr. 
Behncke told the commissioner, 
“that any airport planning to lay 
down runways that are less than 
10,000 feet in length, or in 
which extension to this length 
is impossible, is air line horse 
and buggy thinking.” 

As the outgrowth of several 
meetings, Mr. Hewitt is giving 
considerable recognition to the 
ALPA parallel runway plan, but 
a definite decision still hangs 
fire. Chief proponents of the 
tangential design are the air line 
engineers who are not pilots. 














the meaning and intent of the| 
board’s ambiguously worded 


their meanings were clear and 


required no clarification despite & 
| the fact that there were at least 


two interpretations which could 
be made of them, one of which 


would virtually amount to giv-| @ 


ing the pilots nothing or even 
less than they are receiving to- 
day. ALPA could not be so 
naive as to presume that that 
wouldn’t be the one which the 
carriers would seize upon. 


| CEC Meeting z 


Present at the CEC meeting | 
on July 9 were Chairman R. G. | 
Strait and R. F. Bolden, of | 
Local Council No. 25, TWA-| 
Chicago; A. R. Seaman and R.} 
J. Sullivan, of Local Council No. | 
7, EAL-Atlanta; E. E. Basham | 
and Chairman W. H. Proctor, of | 
Local Council No. 39, AA-Chi- | 
cago; W. C. Paddock, of Local 
Council No. 32, PCA-Detroit; F. 
C. Miller, of Local Council No. 
20, PCA-Chicago; Chairman G. 
T. Tremble and R. Andrews, of 
Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chi- 
cago; H. G. Portman, of Local 
Council No. 33, UAL-Denver; 
Jack Holst, of Local Council No. 
52, UAL-New York; P. W. Ben- 
nett, of Local Council No. 24, 
C&S-New Orleans; Chairman C. 
M. Huff and J. W. Quenichet, of | 
Local Council No. 42, Braniff- 
Dallas; A. J. Stauber, of Local 
Council No. 48, C&S-New Or- 
leans; and G. C. Kruse, of Local 
Council No. 1, NWA-Eastern. 
Headquarters personnel present 
at the meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Behncke, were 





| Chairman 


| streamlinin 





K. J. Ulrich of the Employment 
Agreement Department, and F. 
J. Albright, ALPA statistician. 
Pilots present at the July 12 
and 13 TWA MEC meeting, 
called explicitly for considera- 
tion and evaluation of the emer- 
gency board’s recommendations, 
were Master Chairman J. H. 
Roe, W. F. Judd, and E. E. 
Exum, of Local Council No. 3, 
TWA-Kansas City; L. M. Wil- 
liams, chairman of Local Coun- 
cil No. 4, TWA-Los Angeles; R. 
G. Strait, chairman of Local 
Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago; 
R. L. Brister, of 
Council No. 24, TWA-ICD; and 
J. E. Lewis, of Local Council 
No. 69, TWA-San Francisco. 


Clarity Needed 

At the conclusion of the meet- 
ings, acceptance or rejection of 
the board’s proposals were still 
up in the air and what course 
ALPA would take was still prob- 
lematical. One thing, however, 


*| recommendations amount to. 


The Board has been asked to ex- 


=| plain, but has refused, although 


they apparently will be forced 
to state what the monthly totals 
amount to. It was a long, hard, 
tense, weary battle in which con- 
siderable gains were made and 
much ALPA-won ground pro- 
ste€ted. There are certain facts 
of the Board’s recommendations 
that are acceptable without in- 
terpretations, but it is not pos- 
sible for a party to a dispute 
to accept one part and reject 
another. It is all or nothing, 
either way. 

“In TWA Case A-2219, we 
have seen a vivid picture of 
things to come. The handwrit- 
ing is boldly on the blackboard 
of the future. There are many 
things in the postwar period 
that will effect representing or- 
ganizations. The world in which 
we will find our profession to- 
morrow is an unnatural thing. 
It is a world in which the un- 
organized will not survive with 
decent and equitable conditions 
of employment and rates of com- 
pensation. 


“We have our direct negotia- 
tions, our mediation, and our 
arbitration, and our federal laws 
governing all these things. This 
is all well and true, but the fact 
|is that until a great deal more 
| advancement is made in employ- 
|er-employee relations, we will 
still kave to depend on that 
| weapon of the jungle, the strike, 
\in the final analysis, to get a 
| square deal. 





“These are frank words and 
words that come to you from a 
veteran that has represented 


| IT'S STILL THE SAME OLD STORY 








you for nearly 15 years, and one 
who doesn’t hesitate to give you 
face-to-face stark reality such} 
as this. I fear that there will 
have to be strikes of air line 
pilots and actions of this charac- 


ter in the not too distant future, | 
to obtain increases in the rates § 
of compensations that pilots ™@ 
justly deserve for flying the car- 7 
riers’ faster, larger and far more [7 
profitable and productive air line 7 
equipment which require always © 
a higher and higher degree of @ 
meticulous skill, and, in plain 7 
words, flawless technique in high | 
speed air transportation and to 7 
make up for the shrinkage in 7 


the pay envelope of the air line 


pilots due to a changing world || 


of monetary values. 

“It’s the same old story—the 
air carriers and the air line 
pilots and all the other air line 
employees can be friends anc 
work together, until it comes to 
the matter of more money anc 
distribution of the benefits from 
improved equipment, operating 
methods, and economic trends 
The time may come, and not in 
the too distant future, when we 
will have to exert our economic 
strength in order to obtain what 
is rightfully ours.” 


Reading Crash Probed 
On July 30, the CAB hear- 


ings into the fatal July 11 TWA | 


Constellation crash at Reading, 
Pa., got underway at the site 


of the crash with ALPA repre- | 
sented by three members from [| 


Headquarters and a five-man 
Constellation Fire Hazard Pilot 
Committee. They are W. F. 


Judd, of Local Council No. 3, | 
TWA-Kansas City; B. O. Sparks, | 
of Local Council No. 29, AOA; | 
M. K. Orr, of Local Council No. | 
R. E. | 
Churchill, of Local Council No. | 
24, TWA-ICD; D. R. Terry, of | 
Local Council No. 2, TWA-New | 


36, PAA-Transatlantic; 


York; J. M. Dickerman, ALPA’s 
Washington representative; 


J. F. Rice, of ALPA’s Grievance 
Department. 

The hearing lasted three days 
and involved testimony from ap- 
proximately 50 persons includ- 
ing witnesses of the accident, air 
line pilots, CAA and CAB per- 
sonnel, and technicians from the 
Bureau of Standards, Wright 
Aeronautical Company, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., and TWA. 

ALPA representatives took an 
active part in the inquiry, sub- 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 








CREW QUARTERS 


at the right and the greenhouse-like wind 









—International News Photo 


Here is a close-up view of the revolutionary “Bat Bomber,” the 
Northrup Flying Wing XB-35, showing the pilot’s “bubble canopy” 
ows of the copilot’s and bombardier’s stations. 


The crew nacelle, 


of sufficient height to permit even tall men to walk erect, extends aft and terminates in a short conical 


tail section. 


wheel strut. 


Schwartz, Northrop chief of structures. 


g and aerodynamic “cleanness.” 


The eight-bladed co-axial propellers which drive the pusher-type plane that is all wing can be 
| seen in detail, while the motors which power them are buried in the wing itself to achieve the ultimate in 
Extending down in lower center of the picture is the nose- 
The man demonstrating the spaciousness and head room of the pilot’s compartment is A. M. 
It is claimed that this strange craft, while designed as a bomber 


with terrific load carrying capacity, can outrun most of today’s fighter aircraft, excepting the new jets. 
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THE DUGGAR RADIO FIXER 

(Editor's Note: This instrument is new to air line trans- 
portation. It was developed by an Air Corps officer, Lieut. Col. 
Llewellyn G. Duggar. Our Engineering and Air Safety Depart- 
ment is anxious to have the comments and reactions of the air 
line pilots regarding this new development in radio fixed instru- 
nents. Your comments will be appreciated. Colonel Duggar 
as informed ALPA headquarters that he will be happy to answer 
ny of the questions any air line pilot might be inclined to ask.) 

Every pilot has envisioned a simple practical instrument on 
yhich he could see his ground position in continuous motion. 
Such an instrument is now ready for commercial production. It 
s the Duggar Radio Fixer, invented and demonstrated by an 
\rmy pilot to give constant position checks to ground radar 
roops in training. Service personnel, together with some of 
he most outstanding air carrier and CAA pilots who have flown 
vith it, are enthusiastic over its performance and possibilities. 





The device is an indicator five inches in diameter. It has two 
small separate indicator compass cards separated three inches 


yn its translucent face. In place of the conventional needles it 
has light beams for pointers. It works with two automatic direc- 
tion finding radio compasses. Each compass is tuned separately 
ind actuates one of the small indicators. The fluxgate compass 
is tied into two differential autosyns which rotate the light beam 
indicators. The result gives the true bearings from the radio 
stations to the airplane. As the two radio compasses are tuned 
to different stations of the pilot’s choosing, the airplane is auto- 
matically and constantly ‘‘fixed’’ by two true bearings from two 
known locations. To provide true triangulation, the two indicator 
cards are set for any pair of ground radio stations by rotation 
bout each other with a thumbscrew. These compass indicator 
ards then have the same bearing between each other and the 
top of the instrument as the two radio stations have to each 
ther and true North on the map or chart. The top of the in- 
strument as well as of each compass indicator card is the North 
point with East to the right, South at the bottom, and West to 
the left. The indicator weighs approximately five pounds, and 
further weight reduction will be made with quantity production. 
It’s Flexible 
The Radio Fixer is very flexible in operation. For fast air- 
planes between distant terminals, radio stations widely separated 
re used. On approaching a congested terminal, stations close 
gether are tuned in. By selecting stations as close as three 
miles, straight in approaches or traffic patterns may be flown 
vith ease. During the testing period of over 500 hours, many 
‘tual weather letdowns were made without the use of any range. 
Some of these were made at Hamilton Field, Calif., in close prox- 
mity to mountains. When flown over the same routes and termi- 
nals, sketches may be made up on overlay removable face plates. 
These show the runway, the two radio stations, any obstructions, 
nd outline the traffic pattern. Normally, for point-to-point fly- 
ng, the pilot prefers to lay out his own course with a wax pencil 
vhich is fluorescent for night operations. This is done on the 
face of the instrument using the Weems plotter for a straight 
ige. The instrument allows arbitrary tracks or patterns to be 
wn with only random relation to airway radio navigation aids. 
Used With Existing Radio Facilities 
The Duggar Radio Fixer is used with all existing radio facili- 
ties. Its usefulness will increase when omni-directional ranges 
re installed. Multiangular holding and direct approach patterns 
ave been flown with this device and demonstrated as a practical 
peration. Its possibilities in reducing the air traffic jam in con- 
gested areas is evident. As it gives a pilot his true bearing from 
vo known locations and shows his true heading, it also gives 
true track, ground speed, and wind drift correction. It provides 
n inch/mile scale convenient for the operation. 
How soon this instrument becomes standard equipment in 
!l transport airplanes will depend largely on the influence exerted 
by the men who fly them. No new device is readily accepted even 
though of proven value and minor cost. The Duggar Radio Fixer is 
truly a pilot’s instrument designed by a pilot to give pilots that 
needed mental relaxation for safe weather flying. It accomplishes 
lirectly what is now accomplished indirectly by other instruments. 


FOR ADDED FIRE PROTECTION 


Development of a highly fire resistant hydraulic fluid, known as 
silicone, has been reported by the General Electric Company as a sub- 
stitute for the inflammable petroleum product now used in airplanes. 
Extensive wartime tests have resulted in approval by the Naval Research 
Laboratory. Use of silicone as hydraulic fluid would permit_carrying 
out of recommendations, submitted by ALPA’s Constellation Fire Haz- 
ard Committee to the CAB, recommending that: “Research should be 
initiated and carried to a conclusion for the purpose of developing 4 
non-inflammable hydraulic fluid.” 





| (Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) | 





|mitting questions to Robert W. 
|Chrisp, CAB chairman at the 
|nearing, and on the final day 
submitted a 15-point recom- 
mendation which was read into 
the official court record of the 
investigation. ALPA’s recom- 
mendations embodied: 


1. The fuselage cargo compart- 
ments should have a complete sys- 
tem of fire warning and smoke de- 
tecting units installed throughout. 
A carbon dioxide fire extinguishing 
system should be installed with sut- 
ficient capacity and outlets to com- 
pletely flood the compartments. The 
lining of the baggage compart- 
ments should consist of a fireproof 
material., Shielding the prime struc- 
ture, controls, etc., of the aircratt. 

2. It is recommended that the 
fire extinguishing system for cabin 
heaters, located in the wing roof, 
and inaccessible in flight, should be 
redesigned so that either, or both, 
carbon dioxide bottles may be used 
on either heater. It is strongly 
urged that plans be started imme- 
diately to replace these gasoline 
heaters with a type that derives its 
heat without the use of inflam- 
mable fuels, 

3. Both zones two and three of 
all engines should have complete 
coverage by the latest improved 
type of fire detector units. 

4. Both zones 2 and 3 of each en- 
gine should have an adequate fire 
extinguishing system that provides 
complete and adequate flooding of 
both zones with a satisfactory ex- 
tinguishing agent for any type of 
fire that may occur in these zones. 

5. In addition to circuit breaker 
or fuse protection in the generator 
circuits, manually operated genera- 
tor field cut out switches should be 
provided at the flight engineer’s 
station. 

6. The propeller feathering sys- 
tem should be redesigned so that 
feathering may be accomplished 
after the fluid shutoff valves in the 
engine nacelle have been closed. 

7. All fuel valves and cross feed 
valves should be redesigned or re- 
placed by a type that will not lock. 
Adequate ventilation of the space 
surrounding all fuel valves should 
be provided. 

8. All oxygen tanks should be 
provided with shutoff valves located 
on or immediately adjacent to each 
tank. 

9. The fire extinguishing agent 
for extinguishing fires in the en- 
gine nacelles should be substantial- 
ly increased. Additional CO: or 
other fire extinguishing agent 
should be provided for the cargo 
compartments, cabin heaters, etc. 

10. All fire wall fittings should be 
made of steel or other approved 
fire resistant material. 

11. All electrical wiring, circuits, 
instruments and apparatus should 
be thoroughly studied for design 
and installational defects and cor- 
rections made where necessary. 

12. The anti-icing alcohol tanks 
should be redesigned with heavier 
gauge material and consideration 
given to relocation for lessened fire 
hazard. All alcohol lines passing 
through and forward of the fire 
wall should be of stainless steel. 

13. Investigate the hydraulic mo- 
tor and cabin recirculating fan for 
possible fire hazards. 

14. All cabin insulation and cov- 
ering material should be fireproof. 

15. Research should be initiated 
and carried to a conclusion for the 
purpose of developing a noninflam- 
mable hydraulic fluid. 

Committee Makes Statement 

In a_ statement accompanying 
submission of ALPA’s recommenda- 
tions, the committee said, “We feel 
that the recommendations which we 
are about to make, as well as 
others. which will be made in de- 
tail after we have had an oppor- 
tunity to adequately study the rec- 
ord of this hearing and related 
data, are of such an imperative 
nature that the Constellation should 
not be returned to commercial serv- 


ice until such recommendations 
have been complied with ade- 
auately. 


| Fifteen “Musts” | And She’s Also An Aviatrix 


ALPA’s personality sketch for | 
this issue is Vlasta Rose Musil, 
who prefers and goes by the 
nickname of “Linda” and has 
been with the Association for | 
approximately two and one-half | 
years. 

Miss Musil is a vivacious slip 
of a little girl, with an infectious 
and gay personality, that most 
of ALPA’s members are prob- 
ably familiar with in a long- 
range and unknowing sort of 
way. Her official title at ALPA 
is “cashier” and she’s the anon- 
ymous 98-pounds on the other 
end of that big “Second Notice” 
stamp you sometimes receive 
when a dues payment slips your 
mind. 

Hers Is Big Job 

Her main duties consist of 
keeping weekly reports, billing, 
posting, handling the account 
cards of new members and tak- 
ing ‘care of the stenographic 
work in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, all of which amounts to 
a big and demanding job, but 
one which she handles very ca- 
pably. 

Linda’s still a “lone wolf’ as 
far as her marital status is con- 
cerned and there’s still no Mr. 
Musil; as a matter of fact, she 
hasn’t even given it much 
thought. In her autobiographi- 
cal note she handed to the au- 
thor of this monthly feature of 
the AIR LINE PILOT she says: 
“No desire to get married— 
SINGLE.” The capitals are hers, 
not ours. 

ALPA’s confirmed bachelor 
girl was born and raised on a 
farm in Washington, Iowa, and 
educated in the same town. Prior 
to coming to work for ALPA on 
January 31, 1944, Miss Musil 
was previously employed by the 
government in Pascagoula, Mis- 
sissippi, as a clerk-typist. 
Aviation Enthusiast 

Aside from her work at ALPA 
headquarters, which doesn’t 
leave her much leisure time for 
she can be seen working over- 
time most every night, Miss Mu- 
sil has a whole repertoire of 








Linda’s aeronautical interests, 
which she says have fascinated 
her “ever since I can remem- 
ber,’”’ were put to good use dur- 
ing the war when she became 
active with the Civil Air Patrol, 
building up a logged record of 
20 hours as an observer. Shortly 
afterwards she took up flying 
lessons and learned to fly well 
enough to solo in October, 1944, 
but still lacks a few hours she 


Ea. 





VLASTA ROSE MUSIL 
needs for her private license 
which she hopes to get soon. 
When she was asked how it felt 
to solo and what her impressions 
were at being up there all alone 
the first time, she said, “All I 
could think was ‘Dear God, you 
fly this thing’—but it was won- 
derful.” 

Next to soloing, her greatest 
thrill in the air, she recalls, was 
a cross-country trip from Ithaca, 
New York, ‘to Chicago during 
which she was at the controls 
most of the time. In the musi- 
cal field, her versatile talents 
run to both instrumental and 
vocal music and she plays the 
concertina and accordion. 

Now that you've all been for- 
mally introduced to the petite 
and pretty proof that there is 
something very human to a 
bookkeeping department, aside 
from cold facts and figures, 
we’re sure that if your ALPA 
dues were paid in person instead 
of by mail there’d be few missed 
deadlines, and ALPA’s some- 
times unsung but very vital 





hobbies, one of which, appro- 
priately enough, is aviation. The 
other is music. 


cashier could throw away that 
|big “Second Notice” stamp 
| which is almost as big as she is. 








“We expect to prepare and for- 
ward to the CAB in the near future 
additional and supplementary rec- 
ommendations for eliminating fire 
hazards in the Constellation after 
careful study of this record and 
pilot reports on operational experi- 
ence with the L-49,” ALPA’s state- 
ment asserted. 

“It is our considered conviction 
and position that at the completion 
of such modifications, as are neces- 
sary under the submitted and sup- 
plementary recommendations, the 
aircraft in question should be given 
a thorough service test of a suffi- 
cient duration character to guaran- 
tee and assure all concerned that 
the fire hazards have been elimi- 
nated. The Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation feels that, considering the 
present state of aeronautical engi- 
neering and manufacturing experi- 
ence, as well as the air line com- 
panies’ years of operating experi- 
ence, there is no excuse for fire 
hazards in modern air line aircraft, 
and that the air travelling public 
and air line flight crews are en- 
titled to every engineering safe- 
guard regardless of cost, either in 
pay load loss, due to weight of safe- 
ty devices and materials or in the 





expenditures necessary to develop 


jand install such devices and ma- 
| terials.” 

| TWA DC-3 Crashes 

| The Reading crash investigation 
was the second one participated in 
by the Engineering Department 
during July, the other being held 
;in Chicago on July 23 and involving 
the forced landing of a TWA DC-3 
in a prairie near the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Airport on July 2 due to a 
double engine failure. ALPA Engi- 
neer T. G. Linnert said that all in- 
| dications proved the pilot had done 
an outstanding job of landing and 
the plane would have suffered very 
little damage had it not been for 
the railroad tracks which lay di- 
rectly in the paths of its landing 
}roll or skid. 

Following a_ brief preliminary 
hearing in the TWA hangar offices 
at the Chicago airport the day of 
the crash, with CAB and CAA local 
personnel present, and a company 
hearing on July 3, the CAB hearing 
at this accident was held in Chi- 
cago on July 23, with J. F. Rice, of 
|the Grievance Department, and J. 
|C. Christie, of the Employment 
| Agreement Department, as the As- 
| sociation representatives. No defi- 





| (Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 



































_ OLIN HALEY 





A DERN TOUGH JOB 


OF REGULATIONS BALONEY 








HAS TAILLOCK MALONEY, 
HIS HOUSE 1S JAMMED FULL 


MAPS ON THE CEILING 
AND MAPS ON THE WALL, 
MAPS ON THE TABLE 
AND THATS NOT ALL 





THE ODDEST DARN THING 
(DISCOURAGING COMMUTERS) 
IS THE ROOM WHERE YOU STAND 
KNEE DEEP IN COMPUTERS 
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A BILLBOARD 
t 





IN THE SKIES 


— i 


—International News Photo. 


It takes someone with big ideas to find a use for these navy-surplus 
167-foot blimps, but Howard Hughes, aviator, plane designer, and mo- 
tion picture producer who was recently critically injured while test-flying 
one of his planes, intends to use this one as a flying billboard to ad- 


vertise 


“The Outlaw,” his last picture—long censored—starring Jane 
Russell who is seated here in the doorway of the blimp. 


Hughes took 


delivery of the first surplus blimp sold to a civilian at the Santa Ana 
Naval Air Station and in true Hollywood style intends to convert it into 


“the largest airborne sign in history.” 


Splashed along the sides in 


gigantic letters 20 feet high is the legend “Howard Hughes’ Daring 


Production, ‘The Outlaw’.”’ 


When the blimp rides the night sky, lights 


will blaze out “Outlaw” on one side and “Jane Russell” on the other. 
The Navy claims they have a huge number of these big gas bags to sell, 
but they aren’t selling like the proverbial “hot cakes” because they have 
found few potential buyers with the colossal ideas of the indomitable 


and versatile Hughes. 














“It's Been a Long, Long Time” 
| 


By T. J. JOHNSON 
Council No. 66, C&S 
Memphis, Tenn. 

It has been a long time since 
my last newsletter appeared in 
the AIR LINE PILOT. Just 
three years and 11 months, to 
be exact. Your scribe has been 
on military leave, and returned 
to the air line in February. 

I found that many changes 
took place in my absence. In 
fact, if it were not for the good 
old-timers sprinkled amongst 
the many new men, I would al- 
most think I was with a differ- 
ent air line. All of our pilots 
are back from military leave 
and in the groove once more. It 
is difficult for us to know all the 
boys hired in our absence. I be- 


lieve I am speaking for all in || 


saying it is gratifying to meet 
them and find they are a fine 
group of fellows. 

Due to the fact that we have 
four times the number of pilots 
we had four years ago, a new 
council was formed to handle 
the added business. Bob Siman 
is chairman of Council No. 66 at 
Memphis, and Rowe Davidson 
just took over for Gene Craft 
as chairman of Council No. 48 
at New Orleans. 

Everyone will be busy for a 
long while because of the new 
routes awarded C&S plus the 
DC-4 domestic schedules just 
started. Stewart Hopkins (“Hop- 
pie’) was put in charge of DC-4 
training and has done a thor- 
ough job in setting up the 
ground school and flight train- 
ing syllabus. “Hoppie,” Reed 
Knight, Hap Anderson, and Vic 
Hoganson are all hard at it in- 
structing and checking to get 
the boys qualified. 

Our DC-4’s are powered with 
the new 9 H-D Wright engines 
developing 1425 h.p. The addi- 
tional horsepower, together with 
the other features of the new 
engine, give a much greater 
cruising speed than can be 
claimed by other DC-4 opera- 
tors. There are many other re- 
finements, both in the cockpit 
and the cabin, which make a 
new airplane of the old C-54 
work-horse. 

Some data gathered on our 
new Caribbean routes should be 
of great interest to others be- 
sides ourselves. Chicago and 
Southern has been awarded a 


. 





| certificate to fly the route from 


the co-terminals of Houston and 
New Orleans to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, via Havana, Cama- 
guey, Port Au Prince, Haiti, and 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public. A second leg extends 
from Havana to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, via Kingston, Jamaica, 
Aruba, and Curacao, Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

Havana, even to those who 
know the city, is growing so 
fast that no one can keep up 
with it. It has over a half mil- 
lion people, and is on the hot 
side as to climate but is a 
healthy, clean city. The late 
General William C. Gorgas, of 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 











For Old Aircratt---A Deadline 
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nite conclusions as to the cause of 
the accident were reached and the 
hearing was indefinitely recessed. 
Study Draft Releases 

Four draft releases, Numbers 64 
to 67 inclusive, were taken under 
study by the Engineering Depart- 
ment during July. Subjects of these 
releases included installation of cer- 
tain fire prevention equipment on 
air carrier aircraft, proposed 
amendments to Parts 40 and 41 of 
the Civil Air Regulations dealing 
with airplane certification limita- 
tions, an amendment to CAR to re- 
quire thermal or equivalent anti- 
icing or de-icing protection of air 
carrier aircraft, and proposed 
amendments to parts 41 and 61 of 
the CAR dealing with flight record- 
ing devices. 

Effect Is Doubtful 

Space prohibitions won’t permit 
a detailed discussion of these draft 
releases, although all, with the ex- 
ception of the one applying to air- 
plane certification limitations, ap- 
peared satisfactory and coincided 
generally with ALPA opinion. Re- 
garding airplane certification lim- 
itations, the draft was very brief 
and related to continued certifica- 
tion of DC-3 and Lodestar aircraft 
by making them comply with trans- 
port category performance and 
weight limitations. It is evident 
and logical that the D(-3 and Lock- 
heed Lodestar will be flying longer 
than January 1, 1948, which is the 
dead line for aircraft flying without 
complying with transport category 
requirements as demanded in Part 
CAR 04. ALPA has requested of 
the CAB information as to what 
changes would be made in the per- 
formance and weight limitations of 
the DC-3 and Lockheed aircraft 
when they are subjected to meeting 
the new transport category CAR 
Part 04. It is felt that obtaining 
this information will further assist 
the Engineering Department in un- 
derstanding this Draft Release, Re- 
lease No. 65, and what the proposed 
amendments will really amount to 
with these old air line airplanes. 
Reversible Props Studied 

Tentative interim specifications 
for the installation and use of re- 
versible propellers have reached 
ALPA from C. F. Dycer, Chief of 
CAA Aircraft and Components 
Service. A review of these specifi- 
cations reveals that they are satis- 
factory for a trial basis as long as 
they are used purely from a safety 
standpoint to prevent overshooting 
runways or colliding with obstruc- 
tions and not as an excuse to make 
inroads on safety by shortening 
runways or effecting performance 
of an airplane. It was also felt, that, 
if practical, these reversible pro- 
pellers may be used as a means of 
backing up aircraft. 

Another project in which the 
ALPA Engineering Department has 
been actively participating is in 
correlation of the various thunder- 
storm project activities which at 
present are underway by the Army 
and Navy and other governmental 
agencies. ALPA has received a 
complete report from Captain John 
R. Galt, of Northwest Airlines, who 
represented the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation at the Minneapolis Sym- 
posium held April 17 and 18. In a 
full and complete report Captain 
Galt, whose work is appreciated by 





ithe Association, described the 








equipment used and some of the re- 
suits obtained, supplementing this 
with a report on precipitation and 
static in addition to many other 
highly technical phases of the work 
being done toward increasing our 
knowledge of thunderstorms and 
improving our radio equipment. 
The ALPA Engineering Depart- 
ment is receiving correspondence 
from CAA Administrator Wright 
indicating that items discussed at 


the CAA-ALPA conferences on 
March 19 are receiving attention 
and that consideration is being 


given to ALPA’s suggestions on 
such matters as the need for flight 
engineers, ceiling and visibility lim- 
itations for private pilots, air traf- 
fic control, strain gauge method of 
weighing scheduled air line aircraft, 
and numerous other subjects on 
which ALPA submitted recom- 
mendations. 

MEC Elections Certified 

Certification of 1946 Master Ex- 
ecutive Council election tally sheets 
on nine air lines and the dispatch- 
ing of Letters of Official Notifica- 
tion to the new MEC officers 
elected, high-lighted a lengthy and 
business-crammed meeting of the 
Central Executive Council held at 
ALPA headquarters on July 1. 

New Master Executive Council 
officers certified at this meeting 
were A. E. Walker, chairman, and 
M. B. Freeburg, Northwest Air- 
lines; E. P. O’Donnell, chairman, 
and F. C. Miller, vice-chairman, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines; W. 
H. Proctor, chairman, and C. S. 
McCall, vice-chairman, American 
Airlines; L. R. Davidson, chairman, 
and R. A. Simon, vice-chairman, 
Chicago and Southern; G. M. Sheri- 
dan, chairman, and W. T. Babbitt, 
vice-chairman, Eastern Air Lines; 
C. D. Woodside, chairman, and P. 


C. Walters, vice-chairman, Mid- 
Continent Airlines; J. H. Roe, 
chairman, and W. F. Judd, vice- 
chairman, Transcontinental and 


Western Air, Inc.; G. T. Tremble, 
chairman, and B. W. Brady, vice- 
chairman, United Air Lines; and L. 


C. Holtan, chairman, and W. W. 
Barkhoff, vice-chairman, Western 
Air Lines. 
CEC Roll Call 

The roll call at this meeting 


showed the following pilots in at- 
tendance: ALPA’s President David 
L. Behncke; E. E. Basham, proxy 
for ALPA Secretary L. W. Harris, 
of Local Council No. 39, AA; Jack 
Davis, proxy for ALPA Treasurer 
W. G. Malvick, of Local Council 
No. 25, TWA-Chicago; W. P. Stein- 
er, proxy for W. H. Proctor, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 39, AA-Chicago; K. 
J. Dunham, A. R. Seaman, J. S. 
Reynolds, P. E. O’Dell, and L. L. 
Hamilton, all of Local Council No. 
7, EAL-Atlanta; Warren Shuttz. 
proxy for M. B. Freeburg, of Local 
Council No. 1, NWA-Eastern: E. P. 
Reed, of Local Council No. 39, AA- 
Chicago; R. A. Siman, chairman of 
Local Council No. 66, C&S-Mem- 
phis; Chairman J. C. Miller, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 20, PCA-Chicago: 
C. H. Tschirgi and R. F. Bolden, of 
Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chi- 
cago; Chairman H. J. Bernier, of 
Local Council No. 32, PCA-Detroit: 
Jack Holst, chairman of Local 
Council No. 52, UAL-New York; 
Chairman G. T. Tremble and H. G. 
Portman, of Local Council No. 12. 
UAL-Chicago; W. J. Hull, of Local 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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THE NEW CHEROKEE TRAIL 


covered wagon, pushing westward as one of the pioneer settlers of Oklahoma. 
over that trail again, but it was a far different trip from that first one... 


In taking the trip, “Aunt Lizzie,” 


one of her cherished ambitions which was to take an airplane ride. 
and she flew in minutes over portions of the trail that a century ago it 
who had been hardy enough to brave the unknown wilderness of 


wilderness just as calmly. 





—Press Association Photo. 


As a girl, “Aunt Lizzie” Devers plodded 


across the Cherokee “trail of tears” in a 


Recently she traveled 
for this time she went by air. 


who at 115, has outlived nine husbands, and is still going, strong, realized 
It was her birthday present to herself 
took weeks to traverse. 
early America, gazed upon the new air 
Her only complaint, “We ain’t up high enough.” 
with Clyde Kirby, former air transport pilot, 


“Aunt Lizzie,” 


Here she talks over the flight 


who said the woman who had reached twice man’s normal span 


of life before she took her first flight showed no trepidation either before or after the flight. 











TEN YEARS AGO 


A decade ago when ALPA was 
still in its swaddling clothes and 
the idea of a united labor front for 
professional and technical work- 
ers was just gaining its initial mo- 
mentum, the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation after much legislative ef- 
fort had hitched its star to the 
Railway Labor Act, and the AIR 
LINE PILOT of July, 1936, pre- 
dicted: “The Pilots’ Amendment 
to the Railway Labor Act is a law 
that will unfold its many good 
qualities only with the passage of 
time.” 

The acid test of time has proven 
the truth of that prophecy and the 
wisdom of the early founders of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, al- 
most uncanny at times in its fore- 
sight, has been demonstrated time 
and again down through the inter- 
vening years. Countless times, the 
solidity upon which ALPA has built 
has faced the challenge of time and 
resisted the assaults of the foes of 
organized labor in the air line in- 
dustry. Looking back in retrospect, 
the ALPA-sponsored amendment 
(Title II of the Railway Labor Act) 
which covers air line employees, has 
preven itself one of the finest labor 
egislations ever enacted and one of 
the solidest foundations upon which 
the Association could have built. 

Professionalism should be no bar to 
organization,” President David L. 
Behncke, contended in the AIR 
LINE PILOT of ten years ago. In 
an _ editorial in the AIR LINE 
PILOT of July of that year, Presi- 
dent Behncke, who had been one of 
the Pioneers in the organization of 
rofessional men with the forma- 
ion of ALPA, strongly supported 
Aubrey Williams, deputy adminis- 
trator of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, in his stand that or- 
ganization into labor groups should 
cast no stigma on professional men. 

In an editorial in the AIR LINE 
PILOT, entitled “ORGANIZATION 
IN THE PROFESSIONS,” Presi- 
dent Behncke wrote: 

“Even the highly remunerated 
and world famous stars of the 
American screen not so long ago 
found their orbit sufficiently un- 
pleasant to join together for pro- 
— with the labor constella- 

on. 


“Realization that technical 
knowledge, specialized training, 
and artistic ability do not re- 
move the need for organized ef- 
fort, has led to an increasing 
number of professional organ- 
izations. This is concrete evi- 
dence of the value of united 
strength in professional as well 
as labor groups. 

“It is not mere chance, nor is 
it the magnanimity of the 
moneyed class, that has made 
the American working man 
more fortunate than his fellow 
in other countries. Any student 
of American history must realize 
that im procuring his share of 
the better life’ the working 
man has used the power of or- 
ganization as his instrument.” 

“Even your Washington repre- 
sentative has been assigned to 
divert his talents temporarily from 
walking and knocking on doors to 
the quieter but more difficult task 
of preparing a 50-page analysis of 
the Railway Labor Act and its ef- 
fect upon air transportation and 
pilots,”’ ALPA’s Washington repre- 
sentative wrote. ‘‘All is quiet on the 
Washington front—but many are the 
headaches throughout the land. But 
even a headache is not without its 
compensation when, in the process 
of acquiring it, one is enthralled in 
the contemplation of a good law. 
Such is the pilots’ amendment, Title 
II of the Railway Labor Act, a law 
that will unfold its many good qual- 
ities only with the passage of time.” 

en years ago with the country 
nursing the hang-over of its great- 
est depression since the end of 
World War I in the form of ramp- 
ant unemployment which hit the air 
line pilots just as hard as any one 
else, an article in the AIR LINE 
PILOT, written by Representative 
Robert Crosser, (D.. Ohio), placed 
the blame for unemployment on the 
failure of management to divide the 
just fruits of their labors with their 
employees, and is as timely today 
as it was then ten years ago. Re 
resentative Crosser, always the 
friend of the air line pilots, was 
instrumental in getting much of 
ALPA’s legislation through and was 
really the father of Title II of the 
Railway Labor Act even though it 
bears the name of ead, now a 
senator, and Black, now a member 
of the Supreme Court. 

“The fundamental cause of the 
unjust distribution of wealth and 
of unemployment,” the article 
pointed out, “is the permitting of 
those controlling the agencies of 
production to take for their own 
use the benefits and values result- 
ing from the increase in the pro- 
ducing power of the workman.” 

Today, in 1946, that philosophy of 
1936 still holds the key to harmoni- 
ous employee-employer relation- 
ships. In the air line industry as 
well as any other, the key to com- 
plete labor peace lies in an equi- 
table share of a worker's increased 
productiveness. 

Another article in the AIR LINE 
PILOT of July, 1936, reprinted from 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune, tells 
of adoption of Air Traffic Control, 
fathered by ALPA, at the Chicago 
and other key airports. Air traf- 
fic control was heralded as ‘‘a mile- 
stone in the development of com- 
mercial aviation’’ by the author, 
Wayne Thomis. 

_These headlines of yesterday— 
air traffic control, labor’s equitable 
share in profits—all of them might 
well be the headlines of today. 
History repeats itself, but today 
ALPA is no longer groping blindly 
in the wildnerness of uncertainty, 
for in ten years the Association has 
lived and made history and is forg- 
ing ahead into the future with an 
ample backlog of experience based 
on wisdom, most of which was 
gained the hard way. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 














Fire in flight! A few Seenateil,| 
horrifying minutes amid chok- 
ing, blinding smoke in the cock- 
pit and the huge 71,000 pound 
Connie crashed into a Reading, 
Pa., field to become a flaming 
= funeral pyre for four trapped 
crewmen. The others were 
thrown or crawled to freedom, 
* burned, and mutilated. Of the 
; six aboard, only the captain in 

command, Richard F. Brown, 
survived, never to fly again. 

It happened on a training 
flight, but it might have hap- 
pened over the Atlantic with a 
+ full load of passengers. In that 
© event little could have been 
earned about the tragedy, and 
the old worn out “pilot error” 
tune would probably have been 
heard again. 

CAA Acts 

So the CAA grounded the Con- 
stellations. Whether they wanted 
to or not, the fire hazard record 

f the ship was such that they 
could take no other step and 
still face the challenging in- 
juiries of the public and others. 
Many people are asking how a 
nodern air line airplane built 
to Civil Aeronautics Board ap- 
yroved specifications and pre- 
sumably carefully checked 
juring manufacture and subse- 

uently flight-tested by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 
ould contain these fatal char- 

cteristics. Other Connies had 
een aflame aloft but had been 
successfully landed without kill- 
ing anyone, due solely to the 
superb piloting skill of the air 
ine pilots at the controls and 
the fortuitous circumstances in 
each case. In fact, one major 
operator of Constellations had 
found it necessary to issue no 
less than four sets of instruc- 
tions on what to do in event of 
fire in various parts of this type 
of aircraft. ALPA had previous- 
y written a number of times to 
the CAB pointing out these dan- 
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structed) began its investiga- 
tions to determine the “probable 
cause” of the accident. In this, 
the Bureau was actively assisted 
by CAA inspectors (whose 
brethren in the aircraft manu- 
facturing plant and during serv- 
ice tests prior to certification of 
air line aircraft are responsible 
for seeing to it that all new air- 
craft meet the requirements of 
Part 04 and are truly airworthy 
and safe for public transporta- 
tion). Present also and partici- 
pating in the investigation both 
prior to and at the hearing were 
representatives of Lockheed and 
TWA (who are responsible for 
manufacturing and purchasing 
and operating these craft). To 
complete the list it should not 
be forgotten that representa- 
tives of the engine manufactur- 
er, Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
were busy inspecting the wreck- 
age and testifying at the hearing. 
Before the Hearing 

The spotlight of national and 
international publicity was fo- 
cused on the Reading investiga- 
tion; the Safety Bureau and the 
CAA, as well as the manufac- 
turers and operators, were un- 
der the pressure of millions of 
dollars of equipment tied up by 
the grounding order, not to men- 
tion the disruption of a large 
number of international and do- 
mestic schedules. The reputa- 
tion of American aircraft in 
foreign markets was in the bal- 
ance. The stakes were high—- 
the “probable” (or “plausible’’) 
cause must be found. 

The investigators poked the 
fire-blackened pieces of wreck- 
age; they took pictures; they 
interviewed eye witnesses by the 
score; they drew maps; and in 
general, they were very busy for 
almost three weeks before the 
hearing. They took no less than 
three statements from the pain- 
racked survivor, Captain Brown. 

Another Connie was flown to 
Reading for inspection to obtain 
possible clues. Evidences of dan- 
gerous arcing of certain stud 





gerous characteristics — but to 
no avail. 
Investigation 

The CAB Safety Bureau 
which is responsible in their 


Part 04 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations for the design and air- 
worthiness requirements under 
which all planes are con- 


bolts and fittings which carry 
heavy electrical currents 
| through the skin of the fuselage 
|sent the investigators scurrying 
to find the comparable parts in 
|the wreckage. Upon analysis by 
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‘ouncil No, 20, PCA-Chicago; Nor- 
in C. Hunter, proxy for C. Trav- 
s, chairman, of Local Council No. 
i, PCA-New York; John H. Cope 
nd J. A. Berke, proxy for O. Huff, 
hairman, of Local Council No. 42, 

Braniff-Dallas; K. J. Ulrich, ALPA 
egotiator, and F. J. Albright, 

\LPA statistician. 

Sign PCA, UAL Agreements 
Outstanding accomplishment in 

he Employment Agreement De- 
irtment during July was the sign- 

ng of two agreements, one with 

‘CA and the other with UAL. 
The agreement with PCA was 
igned on July 22 after being held 

| up since December 14, 1945, on ac- 

ount of interpretation of the mile- 
ge section which it contained. The 
ompleted agreement, as_ signed, 
ontained considerable retroactiv- 

: particularly for copilots for 

; whom it amounts to almost a year. 

5 The balance of the agreement is 

7 ffective as of December 31, 1945. 

‘he delay-causing mileage section 


ie on a no-reverting basis, allow- 


ig the captains of PCA a more 
juitable and fair mileage pay. 
F Terrain pay was covered in the 
4 JAL Amendment to Agreement, 
hich was signed on July 31, 1946, 
roviding special hourly rates on 
he Chicago-Boston, Salt Lake City- 
pokane, and San Francisco-Bur- 
ink runs. The agreement has an 
‘ffective date of May 1, 1945. 
Groundwork for further negotia- 
tions is being laid in the Employ- 
lent Agreement Department which 
has been busily engaged in draft- 
ng Opening Letters on numerous 
ir lines which will soon fall due 
nd on which agreements will be 
pened by ALPA. 


cabal 


i Grievance Department 


Aside from participating in_the 
two crash inquiries during July, 
which occupied the bulk of the 
month, ALPA’s Grievance Depart- 
ment represented Forrest A. Kes- 
seler in a hearing before the Amer- 
ican Overseas Airlines System 
Board of Adjustment on July 24. 
Pilot Kesseler was represented by 
W. P. Kilgore and F. J. Rice in the 
presentation of his case which was 
held at the company offices in New 
Yerk. Decision of the Adjustment 
3oard has nct yet been announced. 

As July becomes history and 
ALPA faces another work-burdened 





month, the jigsawed sequence of'| 


ys Will Follow” 








events falls into a completed pic- 
|ture of accomplishment, suspense 
|and disappointment with the long- 
|awaited recommendations of the 
|emergency board in the TWA dis- 
pute in the National Mediation 
Board Case A-2219 apparently shap- 
|ing up into a still larger dilemma— 
ja dilemma that is a result of a 
| board that apparently understood 
| little or nothing of the questions 
| which they were called upon to de- 
cide, and whose attempts to decide 
| everything may decide nothing. 

Presumably, it’s another case in 
which self-appointed experts out- 
experted themselves. Be all this as 
it may, these happenings, never- 
theless, reflect a vividly unmistak- 
able indication of the continuous 
fight the air line pilots must wage 
to obtain a fair share of the fruits 
of their labors. 

One of the most revealing as well 
as disappointing happenings of the 
TWA dispute emergency board 
hearings in New York, which ran 
from May 20 through June 18, 1946, 
was the hypocritical, quick shift 
footwork of certain air carrier of- 
ficials; i.e., the “fly ’em boys—the 
show must go on—we’ll see that 
you get a square deal—we'll see 
that you’re paid retroactively when 
rates of compensation are finally 
decided upon for the Skymasters 
and Constellations.” 

These air carrier officials said all 
these things before the hearings. But 
at the hearings, what did they say? 
“Pay them the 1934 minimum for 
flying everything and this is as good 
a time as any to destroy the pilots’ 
minimum rates of compensation fed- 
eral law.” It’s hard to believe but, 
nevertheless, true. 





Yes, *tis a wise man who will not 
trade todays for tomorrows, for to- 
morrows cannot be traded for todays. 
THE MORAL OF THE WHOLE 
TWA DISPUTE FOR ITS PILOTS 
AND COPILELOTS I “Sriet 
OTHER DAYS WILL FOLLOW.” 





Are you wearing an ALPA 
|} emblem? If you aren’t, you cer- 
tainly should be. Available at 
Headquarters for 50c each. 
“EMBLEMIZE” now. 


the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the design and installation 
of these parts were found defec- 
tive. The Bureau of Standards 
criticized the use of aluminum 
cable in place of copper. The 
stud bolts of this character in 
the wreck were in a badly dam- 
aged condition from arcing ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Theory Born 

Now the Safety Bureau had a 
theory—which the investigators 
promptly adopted. 

The investigators—who were 
they again? Why, the CAB Safe- 
ty Bureau personnel—but “as- 
sisting” them were representa- 
tives of the operator, the manu- 
facturers, and the CAA. Com- 
mittees were formed of repre- 
sentatives of all these to ex- 
amine the engines and the com- 
ponent parts of the aircraft it- 
self; these committees made 
findings and conclusions on 
whether these various compo- 
nents had anything to do with 
contributing to the crash. These 
reports were then made a part 
of the record at the subsequent 
hearing and accepted as “evi- 
dence.” 

The Hearing 

Finally, the public—and 
ALPA — was invited to attend 
the hearing which droned on for 
three days and through 50 odd 
witnesses selected by the Safety 
Bureau and the committees. Of 
course, it was known to the in- 
vestigators what each witness 
was going to say—the witnesses 
were picked and the order of 
their being called was arranged 
with that in mind. The various 
“unbiased” experts on the com- 
mittees were put on the stand 
to testify and give their opin- 


cause the tragedy. 
—John M. Dickerman 
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Pay Isn’t Factor 











preaching their usual 
thing’s perfect”’ 
Following the 


tions verbally to the CAB Safety 


cial use on the air lines.” 


progress,” Mr. Behncke said 


ing a full load of passengers 


instead of five. 
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TICS.” 


ions as to what did or did not 
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was fate’s flaming answer to 
to those who branded ALPA as 
an “alarmist” when the Associ- 
ation protested that the Con- 
stellations were fire hazards as 
well as to the smug pilot critics 
“every- 
redundancies. 
Reading crash, 
CAA officials acted, and acted 
fast, in taking steps which 
ALPA President David L. 
Behncke long had advocated and 
which well might have averted 
this tragedy. A grounding order 
banned all of the Constellation 
type aircraft from further oper- 
ation, either domestically or 
internationally, until an investi- 
gation of the crash could be 
conducted and the airworthiness 
of the Constellations determined. 
ALPA had twice protested the 
epidemics of fires in Constella- 


Board, once on March 24 and 
again on April 8. As late as 
June of this year, an article in 
the AIR LINE PILOT asked, “Is 
this just the forerunner of a 
series of conflagrations in the 
air that may eventually result 
in a fatal crack-up? Many pilots 
think so and many incidents of 
Constellation fires have been re- 
ported since the gigantic air 
liners were placed into commer- 


“Tt is extremely regretful that 
the lives of three fine air line 
pilots had to be snuffed out as 
martyrs in the name of aviation 


“but we can be extremely thank- 
ful that the plane was not in 
scheduled operation and carry- 


If it had been, the fatalities may 
have numbered into the fifties 
To insure 
against further tragedies of this 
nature, all Constellations should 
be kept permanently grounded 
until every conceivable cause of 
fire is thoroughly eliminated and 
can be proven to be one hun- 
dred per cent remedied. Safety 
on the air lines must come be- 
fore the almighty dollar and the 

















BACK A “FUR” PIECE 


Today the President of the United States has a “Sacred Cow” 
to ride around in and commute from Washington to Missouri and 
all that sort of thing, but let us pause in the mad rush of things 
to introduce the 1914 to 1917 “Sacred Calf.’’ And if you don’t 
think it was plenty sacred, you’re not really thinking seriously. 

A great many parts of this Wright Brothers plane were whit- 
tled out by hand, and one of the principal whittlers was the 
gangling youth and boy aviator, Dave Behncke. Yes, he flew the 


plane but only on flights that were short and shaky. 


He said, 
“That speed ball traveled all of 45 m.p.h. and landed so slowly 
that just before it actually squatted, it actually seemed like it 
was moving backward.” 

The motor was a 60 horsepower, six-cylinder, inline, water- 


cooled job. See the radiator right ahead of the motor. Nicely 
streamlined, what! Note the side by side seating arrangement. 
As nearly were all old-time aviators, Dave was an expert ayiation 
mechanic. Dave recalls he did most of the work of installing the 
first Deperdussin control in a military plane, the forerunner of all 
the present Deperdussin controls. This plane was a powerful 
(90 h.p.) military tractor biplane, the forerunner of the famous 
“Jenny.” The plane in the picture was originally equipped with a 
weird two-stick Wright type control arrangement which was re- 
placed with a home-made Deperdussin control that had to be spun 
about ‘“‘seventy-’leven” turns to bring up a dropped wing and vice 


versa—some fun but grim. 
* 


COULD BE! 
A dean of women at a large co-educational college recently 
began an important announcement to the student body as follows: 
“The president of the college and I have decided to stop 


necking on the campus.” 
* 


THE BRAHMA COW 


We have heard much about the sacred cows of India. There is 
quite a bit more to it than that. Brahma is the Hindu God, the 
Supreme Creator and first of the Hindu triad. Brahmany means 
to be held sacred according to 
Brahmanical rites, or conse- 
crated to the use of Brahmans. 
It is said, especially of certain 
things, such as bulls, cows, fig 
trees, etc.; hence, the sacred 
cows of India, or are they 
bulls? Anyway, it isn’t the 
bull, at least so far as Moham- 
is concerned. If 
you don’t think so, try one day, 
while in India, reducing one of 
them to steaks, or as Wimpy 
would say, “Sacred Cow” ham- 
burgers. 

In our country, we have an- 
other kind of sacred cow. It’s 
President Truman’s Douglas 
Skymaster DC-4, the crew of 
which is one of the most ex- 
clusive groups in the world. 
They are distinguished by the 
“Sacred Cow” insignia worn in 
the picture by M/Sgt. Freddie 
Winslow. It is worn only by 
the seven members of the 
Presidential “Sacred Cow” 
,| plane crew. They are Lt. Col. 
Henry T. Myers, a veteran air 
line pilot and one of the 
earlier members of the Air 
.| Line Pilots Association, Capt. 
Elmer F. Smith, Maj. Theo- 
dore J. Boselli, M/Sgt. F. S. 
Willard, M/Sgt. Charles A. 
Horton, M/Sgt. F. A. Winslow, 
and T/Sgt. R. W. Robitaille. 

It’s a world with a fast tempo in which we live. Not so long 
ago people would have suffered a bad case of quivers if the Presi- 
dent would as much as think of flying. The late many “firsts’’ and 
immortal FDR put a stop to all this by nonchalantly flying all 
over the world, and his successor, “You have to show me, I’m from 
Missouri” Harry, flys—yes, and even when others don’t. As grand- 
ma would say, “It appears as how the world is going to hell in a 
-|hand basket.” The sequel to that is no matter what it’s doing, 

it’s doing it plenty fast. 


,|med’s tribe 





—International News Photo. 
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Like a giant bird come 


CAPITOL CRACK-UP Like  siant, bird come 


Constellation air liner straddles a drainage ditch after sliding off the 


TRANS Word Ainiine 
ee3ss6 i 


end of a runway while landing at the Washington National Airport, | 


Washington, D. C. The three-finned tail of the giant aircraft extends 
over the adjacent highway at the left, forcing traffic in the right hand 
lane to swing to the left to bypass it. The six-man crew and three 
passengers who had made the flight from Paris, France, escaped un- 
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—International News Photo. 
cated 10,000-foot runways. With these kind of runway lengths, things 
like this wouldn’t happen. The runway that this plane landed on was 
a scant 4,100 feet in length. For Chicago’s new airport, ALPA ad- 
vocates 10,000 foot runways; the air carriers advocate 6,150 foot run- 


ways. A few more feet of runway would have made up for brake 
failure or whatever caused the accident and saved many thousands of 
dollars, the cost of again making the plane airworthy and for the lost 





injured. The plane was considerably damaged. ALPA has long advo- 





lation of about 100,000 with 50 
per cent colored. It lies about 


Sacked and Burned 
(Continued from Page 6, Col. 2) 


Panama Canal fame, cleaned up}on a land-locked bay six miles 


Havana years ago. Since then 


there has been no return of the 
yellow fever which used to be 
endemic. For flying men, Havana 
should be an ideal stopover. Its 
parks and drives are world 
famous. Since Havana was 
founded in 1514 by Diego Velas- 
quez, it has been sacked and 
burned by the British, the 
French, and the Dutch. Our lit- 
tle fracas down there in 1898 
was relatively good mannered, 
but we still remember that the 
U.S.S. Maine was blown up in 
Havana Harbor. One thing to 
bear in mind is that the Havana 
area was devastated by hurri- 
canes, the worst occurring in 
1768, 1810, 1846, 1907, and 1926. 

Santiago de Cuba at the south- 
ern end of the island has a popu- 





most notable military and naval 
events of the Spanish-American 
war took place in and around 
this harbor. 

From Santiago, the route hops 
across the Windward Passage to 
Haiti, an island divided into two 
nations. It is a rugged bit of 
earth with high mountains and 
narrow alluvial plains. The west- 
ern third of the island is Haiti, 
while the rest of the island is 
Santo Domingo, officially known 
as the Dominican Republic. The 
boundary between these two 
countries is in dispute but runs 
roughly north and south at right 
angles to the major surface 
features. Haiti’s population is 
composed largely of Negroes 
speaking French patois. 














Miles away from the 
lethal radioactive rays 


Brain Behind the Brain 


which no human could have survived, this operator guides by remote con- 
trol the flight of a Flying Fortress “drone” plane into the blast cloud in 


atom bomb test over Bikini Lagoon. Equipped with camera and scien- 
tific data gathering instruments, the radio controlled pilotless “drone” plane 
reacts instantaneously to the desire of the operator, shown here from his 
vantage point in the mother plane. In his modified bombardier's position, 
he operates the stick box that controls the “drone” by means of a little 
control box shown in photo at right of the page. Directly in front of the 
stick box is the television monitor by which it is possible for him to view 
directly the path of the “drone” as though he were flying in a similar 
position in that aircraft. 


540 miles southeast of Havana | 
and is situated six miles inland | 
| Cordillera Central rises well | 
long and three miles wide. The} 


business while this is being accomplished. 

The Dominican Republic has| “* ; a 
a population of 1,200,000, mostly | And In So Doing 
Negroes. This side of the island | (Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 
is extremely mountainous. The} —. = See = 

and, in so doing, not only kept 
over 10,000 feet. The main prod-| his old friends but made many 





uct of the Republic is sugar. | 


The capital, Ciudad Trujillo, S| and Guts” 


connected by modern roads to 
the northern cities. Most of the 
banking in the Republic is con- 
ducted by one American and 
two Canadian concerns. 


The terminal of this route is 
San Juan, located on an island 
in the harbor of Puerto Rico 
(Rich Port). Puerto Rico is the 
most easterly of the Antilles 
group, which stretches out al- 
most to the northern coast of 
South America. These islands 


actually are the summits of sub- | 


merged mountain ranges. The 
soundings of the sea to the 
north of Puerto Rico have dis- 
closed a chasm known as “The 
Brownson Deep,” going down 
27,000 feet. 

The climate of Puerto Rico is 
good with afternoon temper- 
ature seldom more than 85 de- 
grees. Puerto Rico became a 
part of the United States after 
its capture by our Army in 1898 
and was provided with a civilian 
government in 1900. The total 
population is approximately 
1,869,000. 

On the final hop, the C&S 
planes reach Caracas, Vene- 
zeula. This city is located on an 
elevated valley known as the 
plain of Chacao. Its port is La 
Guaira, six and a half miles 
away on the Caribbean coast. 
Caracas lies in latitude 10 de- 
grees 30 minutes north and 
longitude 67 degrees 4 minutes 
west. There are two famous twin 
peaks two miles northeast of 
the city called the Silla de Cara- 
cas. They are 8,600 feet high, 
so watch your angles of ap- 
proach, boys. 

Caracas is subject to extreme 
and rapid changes of temper- 
ature due to the alternations of 
dry and humid winds. There are 
chilling night mists brought up 
from the coast by the westerly 
winds. Caracas was founded in 
1567 and is the birthplace of the 
Great Liberator Simon Bolivar. 
An earthquake destroyed Cara- 
cas in 1812 but only minor 
shakes have occurred since. 

So much for the new routes. 
I ran into Charlie Quinn and 
Jim Benedict up from New Or- 
leans to check out in the DC-4. 
Many of the old-timers of the 
air lines know Charlie and Jim. 
Maybe all of you do not know 
what the war cost these men. 
They made the sacrifice even 
greater than life itself, and 
those of you who have sons will 
know what I mean. Charlie’s 
son was killed in action in Ger- 
many. Jim’s son, a Navy fighter 
pilot, was last heard from in the 
Pacific. 


new ones—an enviable record. 

My second character, “Blood 
Warbritton, has a 
new handle to compete with, the 
“Voice’”’ (that would be O.K. for 
Don Phillips). It is the “‘Daven- 
port” because he is “overstuff- 
ed.”” OH-ho-ho! I got a mil- 
lion of ’em. While “Davenport” 
is on vacation, that ‘Suthern 
genteman,” “Kernel William 
Hayes,” is the ‘“Bull’s’” helper 
(known as “Kernel’’ because of 
all the corn he “pops off’). 


|‘Oh, Horrors!’ 


The draft blew ‘Pistol Pete”’ 
Volcheff into the anti-aircraft 
unit at El Paso as a private. 
Oh, the horror of it all! Jack 
Fitzgerald and Robert Cum- 
mings are back from NATS. 
Welcome home! Also, Captain 
Walter Wilbur is seen pushing 
the commercial jobs to EO. 

FLASH! The Hilton lobby 
has seen a lot of seniority late- 
ly since the DC-4 runs are flown 
by FV instead of BU—Sloniger, 
Maris, and Carpenter loafing 
around in the easy chairs. Get 





"LL TAKE FIVE 


this—Andy Andrews gets first 
taste of seniority in 10 years 





when he is bumped off DC-4’s, 3 


'and his tears flowed like wine. 


“Evahbody and Evathing” Bowe 


also “busted”’ and on DC-3’s to 


Big Springs. (Envy the “Bull’s’ 
position, boys?) 

“Rodger the Lodger’? Poorman 
is now competing under LAAC 


colors, heaving the javelin. He | 


has had plenty of practice, 
throwing it on the air lines— 
should be plenty good. Rodger 


*|placed second at the San Diego 


relays, being surpassed only by 
the famous Bob Peoples. 

Congrats to “Mot” Motley, Ol- 
lie Pfeil, Vernis Gilbert, John 
Wales, and Randall Loftis on ob- 
taining their ATR at transition 
school; also, to new Captains 
Bill McVey and Dwight McMil- 
len on their first trips on left 
seat pay just before transcon 
folded. 

New Neighbors 

The new neighbors are Assist- 
ant Chief Russ Arden and Cap- 
tain Stan “Stuffy” Smith. They 
both purchased beautiful new 
homes in Windsor Hills in an- 
ticipation of moving to Mines 
Field this fall—Hilly boys. Russ 
pulls up weeds in his yard and 
throws them over the fence into 
Stan’s yard; the next day Stan 
throws them back; then the next 
day Stan is off schedule. Some 
routine, eh? All nonsense ’cause 
I’ve been there, and peace and 
harmony reign. 

FLASH! Here it is summer, 
and, as usual, American has no 
summer uniform. It looks like 
shirt sleeves again this year. 
Your reporter has it that there 
are some uniforms in New York 
which are to be submitted to 
the field but, of course, too late 
to do any good this year. This 
is one man’s opinion, but I’ve 
found a few who agree that the 
summer uniform should be trop- 
ical worsted tan or blue grey 
in color with an Eisenhower bat- 


tle jacket without shoulder loops || 
or ornaments or strips, just the | 


wings and a lightweight cap to 
match with an embroidered em- 
blem, and the shirt to be short 
sleeved and, if possible, open 
throated and of a washable ma- 
terial. The jacket to be worn at 
all times when out of the cock- 
pit in public view. The idea fa- 
vored by the company is a single 
breasted lightweight job similar 
in design to United’s which is 
also O.K. I’ve been conducting 
a one man poll and, brother— 
1,200 pilots and 1,200 ideas. I'll 
take five. 














MECHANICAL BRAIN tet, tor bein: 

examined by Army anil 
Navy officers is the unimposing looking brain and nerve center of the 
“drone” planes that played such a prominent part in the two recent 
Bikini Atoll atom bomb tests. It is the control box which disciplines 
the radio impulses which guided the four pilotless B-17 Flying Fortresses 
in flight as well as take-offs and landings. Officers praised operation of 
the drone planes, especially their ability to fly through the radioactive 
A-bomb cloud guided only by automatic pilots, but successful as they 
were they still required a “brain behind the brain,” an operator in « 
mother plane several miles away who transmitted his will to te drone 
planes via the little control box. Shown in the above photo examining 
the control box are (l. to r.) Maj. D. H. Whittaker, Col. Harvey T. 
Alness, and Rear Admiral C. F. Sprague, in command of Naval participa- 
tion. 
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